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INTEREST RATES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





Company Earnings as a Whole Show a Continued Decline — Six Year Exhibit of Twenty- 
Seven Companies — How Company Investments are Classified. 


Given an actuarial calculation for 
the rate and an agency force to pro- 
duce the premium, the success of a 
level-premium life insurance company 
rests primarily upon the financial skill 
exercised in the investment of 
its funds. The fulfillment of the 
life insurance contract depends upon 


the care and judgment displayed 
in the handling of the reserves. 
Life insurance, as it is understood 


today, could not be practiced with- 
out this element of banking. The 
financier important 
part in practical life insurance; al- 
though of course the greatest finan- 
cial acumen could not save a com- 
pany actuarial calculations 
were unsound, nor can the financier 


plays a most 


whose 
begin to exercise his functions until 


the funds to invest have been pro. 
duced by the solicitation of the agent. 


But at the root of level-premium life, 


insurance is the interest-bearing trust 
fund created to fulfill a promise of the 
distant future. Without this fund the 
present growth of American life in- 
surance would not have been possible. 


It is the one thing which has given 
the investing public confidence in the 
institution. Remove it and the whole 
structure of life insurance would fall. 

It is for this reason that those who 
have the larger interests of life insur- 
ance at heart, who do not wish to see 
this public confidence impaired, are 
so strenuous in their efforts to pre- 
serve the integrity of the life insur- 
ance reserve, to save it from the in- 
vasion of unsound theory and ques- 
tionable practice. The funds of the 
standard American life insurance com- 
panies, invested today for the protec- 
tion of their policy-holders amount to 
over $1,500,000,000 and the interest 
earnings thereon exceed $75,000,000 
per annum. The preservation of that 
principal and the maintenance of that 
interest is a trust so great that the 
interests of individuals pale to insig- 
nificance compared with those of the 
great mass of policy-holders. The 
struggle of the incompetent and the 
corrupt for self-preservation is as 
nothing when placed beside the great 
fundamental truths of life insurance. 
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We are presenting in this number 
an exhibit of. interest rates in life in- 
surance for the past six years, pre- 
pared for this magazine by Mr. Benj. 
F. Brown. It embraces the individ- 
ual earnings during that period, of 
twenty-seven legal-reserve companies 
reporting to the Massachusetts insur- 
ance department. It is a most inter- 
esting record, and shows that the 
American life insurance companies 
as a whole,—and in spite of the falling 
rates of interest upon the class of con- 
servative securities in which these 
companies are obliged to invest— 
have well maintained their interest 
earnings. 

The average rate of interest earned 
on mean ledger assets in 1901 was 4.63 
per cent., showing considerable mar- 
gin above the requirements of a four 
per cent. reserve and an ample margin 
over a three and three and one-half 
per cent. reserve. While the old busi- 
ness of the companies included in the 
list is still largely on the four per cent. 
basis, yet under the Massachusetts 
law all new business is now on the 
three and one-half per cent. basis. 
Some other companies, desiring to be 
ultra conservative, are now valuing 
policies on a three per cent. basis, in- 
allows 
any company which desires to do so, 


deed the Massachusetts law 
to value its business on the three per 
cent. basis and have the fact so stated 
in the department reports. 

An examination of the trend of in- 
terest rates for the past six years, as 
disclosed in the table, shows that the 
American life insurance companies in 
adopting higher reserves (in other 
words reserves based on a lower in- 
terest assumption), have taken a long 
look into the future, and set about 
with great conservatism to prepare 
themselves for changed conditions. 
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Since 1896, when the average rate oi 
interest earned was 4.90 per cent., 
there has been an almost uninterrupt- 
ed decline,—in all some twenty-seven 
points. As compared with 1900 the 
rates earned in 1901 have dropped six 
points. 

This steady decline is likely to be 
continued as old investments, placed 
at comparatively high rates of interest, 
are replaced by new at lower. What 
the bottom rate of interest in the fu- 
ture may be, or when it may be 
reached, none can predict. It is a fact, 
however, that rates of interest on all 
classes of securities are settling down 
upon a lower basis. With the vast 
and ever-increasing accumulation of 
wealth, with idle capital constantly 
seeking safe employment at almost 
any rate of interest, there is a positive, 
irresistible drift toward a less and less 
rate of return upon investments. 

Life insurance companies do not 
deal in speculative securities. They 
are limited to so-called “safe” invest- 
ments, such as bonds, mortgages, 
bank and railroad stocks and real es- 
tate. The largest percentage of the 
investments of the twenty-seven com- 
panies included in the table ($765,- 
383,000) are placed in bonds and 
stocks, which yield relatively lower 
rates of interest than other forms of 
investment, except possibly real es- 


tate. The average rate on bonds and 
stocks in I90I was 4.51 per cent. An- 


other great block of investments 
($485,682,000) is placed in mortgages 
where the rate of interest earned is 
somewhat higher, 4.87 per cent. in 
1901. The real estate holdings are 
relatively small, although in them- 
selves quite an item, amounting to 
$151,610,000 in 1901. The gross earn- 
ings thereon were 5.36 per cent., but 
as this contains no deduction for ex- 
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IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Covering Six Years from 1896 to 1go1 Inclusive. 


(Prepa:ed for the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS by Benjamin F, 


| 


TWENTY-SEVEN 
COMPANIES, 


Aetna 
Berkshire 


Connecticut General.... 


Connecticut Mutual .... 


Equitable 
Home 


John Hancock 
Manhattan 


Massachusetts Mutual.. 


National 
New England 
New York 


Northwestern 
Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 


Provident Life & Trust. 


Provident Savings 
Prudential 


State Mutual 


PRR ob 6 cade acenss 


Union Central 


Union Mutual 


United States.......... 


Washington 
Totals 


Mean Ledger 
Assets. 


54,511,774 
10,088,600 
3,848,193 


62,494,803 
294,699,225 
12,206,449 


17,324,522 
- pes 2x6 
15,654,559 


25,291,003 


64,881,186 
309,406,401 
72,872,100 


19,839,370 
29,521,852 
261,819,933 


140,416,806 
44,152,729 
13,287,842 


41,240,116 
42,108,837 
17,197,106 
24,306,707 
26,958,477 

8,194,154 


7,888,621 
15,548,619 


1,639,505, 81s 


Rates 
Earned 
in 1901. 


Gross 
Interest 
Earnings. 


in 18.7. 


ates Earned | 
in 1399, 


Rates Earned 
7 
Rates Earned 


: 
Rates Earned 
in 188 


2,407,867 
467,798 
182,716 


x 
t- 


2,894,323 
3,083,961 


1,199,809 


3,068,140 
13,577,804 
5,624,712 


6,994, 946 
2,251,109 


701,244 


1,926,096 
171,981 
1,872,017 
817,841 
1,187,248 


1,722,718 


340,512 





pense it affords no guide as to actual 
net-rate earned. All other securities, 
including policy loans and cash in 
hand, yielded an interest rate of 4.05 
per cent. in 1901. The uninvested 
cash held in 1901 was $79,334,000, an 


increase of more than $10,000,000 it 


this item over the previous year, indi- 
cating apparently that the great in- 
flux of new premiums during that 
year resulted in some embarrassment 
of riches to the companies. 


Speaking as a whole, the companies 
appear to be increasing their invest- 
ments in bonds and stocks. In the 
past six years these investments for 
ail the increased 
$308,000,000, as compared with an in- 
crease of about $81,000,000 in mort- 
gages and $27,000,000 in real estate. 
The decline in interest rates on mort- 
gages is most noticeable, 58 points in 
six years. On bonds and stocks this 
decline has not been so marked, ac- 


ccmpanies have 


in 1806, 
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counting perhaps for the increased 
popularity of this class of securities. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that 
the company showing the highest 
average rate of interest, has its funds 
invested almost exclusively in West- 
ern mortgages. 

Real estate is not a popular form of 
investment insurance 


with compan- 


ies. A large portion of the holdings 
have been acquired by the foreclosure 
of mortgages. Nevertheless, some of 


the companies have made very profit- 
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able investments of this character in 
modern office buildings. In six 
years the gross income from rentals 
has increased from 4.23 to 5.36 per 
cent. This is due to two factors,— 
more prosperous times and the heroic 
marking down of real estate values of 
late years by a few of the companies. 
Loans to policy-holders on the secu- 
rity of their contracts are rapidly in- 
creasing. The rates of interest are 
good—five and six per cent.—while 
the collateral is of the very best. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIFE INSURANCE INTEREST EARNINGS. 
Covering a Period of Six Years. 


(Prepared for the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS by Benjamin F. Brown. 


Year. 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 


Bonds and Stocks, book value 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 


Loans on Mortgage..... ° 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 


Real Estate, book value 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1808 
1897 
1896 


All other assets (loans on collateral, | 
policy-loans, etc., and uninvested + 
cash) 


1900 
189!) 
ISOS 
1807 


1806 


r 1901 
| 
| 


Cash in bank and office, included in 


PLECCUING 26 e cee ceccee cece veweee 


Average Holdings. 


$765,383,586 
697,091,015 
632,607,085 
555,871,751 
492,169,991 
457,113,482 


485,682,822 
456,333,490 
435,598,084 
429,648,258 
423,849,566 
404,201,486 


151,610,506 
146,259,104 
140,796,434 
134,710,004 
130,640,208 
124,725,170 


236,828 904 
204,143,983 
174,693,358 
160,318,393 
140,183,545 
120 302.111 


79,334,995 
68,847,356 
66,166,468 
63,379.3820 
52.224 O47 
45,314,952 


a. Gross rentals, without deduction for expenses and taxes. 


NOTE. 


records (28 companies) for the years 1892-1901 inclusive on above lines. 


Interest Earnei. 


$34,500,771 
31,452,894 
29,605,300 
26,461,404 
23,148,456 
21,439,531 


23,633,313 
22,779,242 
22,221,235 
22,761,171 
22,578,564 
22 037,323 


8,123,574 
«7,670,850 
7,037,674 
a6,472,944 
25,799,586 
a 5,280,745 


9,591,007 
8,628,660 
7,581,293 
6,683,940 
6,112,712 
5,436,174 


Rate of 
Earnings. 


ee oe ee 


So 1S Or Se 
eesti == 


7 i 


or or or 


The 1902 edition of Brown's ‘Complete Digest,” ete., will contain detailed individual company 
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These loans prevent the withdrawal of 
reserves and assist in maintaining the 
plant of the company. 

The important fact, in looking at 
the question of investments, is that 
the companies, as a whole, cannot 
earn over five per cent. interest upon 
assets under present conditions. In 
1901, but six companies exceeded five 
per cent. in their earnings, the Man- 
hattan, Penn, Phoenix, Union Cen- 
tral, United States and Washington. 

In the last six years the following 
companies have increased their rates 
of earnings from I to 30 points: 
Home, Metropolitan, Provident L. & 
T., United States, Washington, John 
Hancock, National, Penn and Travel- 
ers,—nine in all. 

The following companies showed a 
gain in interest earnings in 1901 over 
1900: Berkshire, Home, Metropoli- 
tan, New England, Northwestern, 
Provident L. & T., Prudential, Union 
Mutual, United States and Washing- 
ton,—ten in ail. 

No company fell below 4 per cent. 
in its earnings for 1901, the lowest 
being 4.16. 

The gain from interest above that 
required to maintain the reserve is one 
of the prime sources of profit in life 
It is one of the important 
factors which determine the rate ot 
dividends, and consequently the net 
cost to policy-holders. Some of the 
companies are able to do better in this 


insurance. 


particular than others, either on ac- 
count of greater skill in administra- 
tion or because of particular oppor- 
tunities afforded by geographical 
location. 
well. If there is any advice to be 
offered at this time, it is that the com- 
panies cannot afford to be lax in 


But all appear to be doing 


handling their securities or penurious 
in employing competent talent to 
administer this branch of the business. 
It pays to obtain the most skilled men 
to look exclusively after investments, 
because the 
large the saving to the companies is 


where interests are so 
certain to offset many times the salar- 
ies paid. 

The gains from interest are not the 
only test of economy and skill in the 
management of a life insurance com- 
pany. There is the saving possible in 
expense of management, and from the 
selection of 


exercise of care in the 


risks. Some companies excel in one 


feature and not in others: a few are 


successful in all. In subsequent 


shall 


showing the results attained in re- 


numbers we present exhibits 


spect to mortality and expense and 
finally in the combined sources of pro- 
fit. The publication of these tables is 
and not 


designed for educational 


competitive purposes, and we believe 


thev will be studied with interest and 
profit by all who are engaged in the 


business. 
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Final Arguments Made Before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts — Weighty Questions 
Involved in the Decision of this Tribunal. 





The final arguments in the appli- 
cation for a writ of mandamus against 
Insurance Commissioner Cutting of 
Massachusetts have been made before 
the Supreme Court of this state. This 
writ is sought by the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, for the purpose of compelling 
the commissioner to accept the com- 
pany’s valuation of its policies in place 
of his own. The company claims that 
the commissioner has wrongly valued 
certain contracts as ordinary life and 
endowment policies from the date of 
issue, whereas for the first year these 
contracts, by their conditions, are 
actually term insurance for one year. 

The made the 
court by the counsel for the commis- 


arguments before 
sioner and for the company contain 
no new points which have not been 
developed the controversy 
waged for the past three years. There 
are, facts upon 
which both sides agree. The com- 
pany that if Commissioner 
Cutting’s construction of the contract 


during 


however, certain 


agrees 


is correct his valuation is correct. The 
commissioner admits that if the com- 
pany’s construction of the contract is 
right The 
point at issue is the construction or 


its valuation is correct. 
classificat’on of the contracts in dis- 
pute. The commissioner claims that, 
judged from the standpoint of the in- 
tent of the company as well as of ac- 
tuarial practice, these contracts are 
ordinary life and endowment policies, 
and that their actual form cannot be 


changed by a variation in termin- 
ology. The commissioner also holds 
that under the law he is the only offi- 
cial authorized to determine the class 
to which the different policies belong 
for the purpose of valuation. In con- 
tradistinction to this claim the Prov- 
ident Savings Life holds that the con- 
tracts are term insurance by their 
conditions, and that the terminology 
is the essence of the policy. The com- 
pany also holds that the discretion 
claimed by the commissioner under 
the law does not rest with him, but 
with the court, and that this tribunal 
is competent in every case to deter- 
mine the class to which the policy be- 
longs. 

The Supreme Court is therefore 
calel upon to decide two points! 
First, as to its own jurisdiction in the 
matter, and second, as to the charac- 
ter of the contract. Should the court 
hold that it has no jurisdiction, and 
that the commissioner is the only 
competent authority to determine the 
classification of the policies, it will not 
be necessary for it to pass upon the 
merits of the contract. On the other 
hand, if it should decide that the class- 
ification of the policies is a matter for 
review by the court in each case, it 
wil! then have to decide whether, un- 
der the net valuation law of Massa- 
chusetts, the contracts are term insur- 
ance for one year with renewal privi- 
leges, cr are actually ordinary life and 
endowment policies from the start. 

We do not undertake to say what 
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the decision of the court is likely to 
be. Courts. are very prone to look 
at the terms of the contract solely 
without any regard to the equities in- 
volved or the general principles which 
may be affected. It may be, however, 
that in this particular instance the 
court will take a larger view and 
consider the intent of the net valua- 
tion law of Massachusetts, and its well 
known methods of application as de- 
termined by actuarial authority. 

It is a difficult matter to say 
whether the court will give any con- 
sideration to the well-known fact that 
the contracts under consideration are 
actually ordinary life and endowment 
policies and are incended as such by 
the company which issues them, the 
preiiminary term clause being assert- 
ed solely for the purpose of obtaining 
the reserve during the first year for 


It may be that the court 
will not consider that point or recog- 


expenses. 


nize its merits. On the other hand, 
its whole view may be influenced and 
modified by this phase of the question. 
Two members of the Supreme Bench 
are familiar with life insurance, Jus- 
tice Barker being vice-president of 
the Berkshire Life, and Justice 
Knowlton a director in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. Justice Loring 
has declined to sit on the case because 
of the fact that he was retained by the 
company as counsel in this matter be- 
forc his appointment to the supreme 
bench, 

No decision of any court of the 
United States has been awaited with 
greater interest than the anticipated 
decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court on this vital question of 
preliminary term valuation. Upon 
the court’s decision rests one of the 
most important problems which have 
ever confronted life insurance. We 
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believe, as do many others—in fact, 
all who are interested in the question 
—that a decision recognizing the 
validity of the preliminary term con- 
tract will break down the net valua- 
tion law of Massachusetts, and render 
it absolutely inefficient for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 
Should the court decide in favor of 
the contentions advanced by the com- 
pany, life insurance practices through- 
out the country would be revolution- 
ized. The whole structure of the bus- 
iness would be affected by the possi- 
bilities opened up in the way of valua- 
tion. 

The position of the company, as 
expressed by its leading counsel, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, is this: The 
character of the contract is deter- 
mined solely by its terms as actually 
written, and the payment of a practi- 
cally level premium continuously 
throughout life, with a fixed sum pay- 
able at death, are not factors which 
the court can take into consideration 
in determining whether a contract is 
an ordinary life policy, or a term pol- 
icy for one year renewable as a whole 
life policy. _ 

Whether viewed merely as a legal 
proposition, as Mr. Reed probably in- 
tended it, or as a matter of actuarial 
science, this statement cannot but be 
regarded as a remarkable one. It will 
challenge universal attention among 
life underwriters as the statement of a 
principle not heretofore recognized, 
or, if recognized, not voiced. Until 
Mr. Reed gave utterance to his claim 
for the company, it has been sup- 
posed among the actuaries of level 
premium life insurance that a con- 
tract providing for a fixed sum, pay- 
aple at death, and a level premium 
payable continuously throughout life, 
was a whole life contract and nothing 
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else. Mr. Reed, however, states that 
the actuaries have been wrong in giv- 
ing consideration to these factors, and 
that the factor is the 
phraseology of the policy. 

The acceptance of this principle will 
enable a company to issue a contract 


controlling 


identical with a whole life policy, as 
heretofore understood, except as to 
phraseology, and such a policy will 
not actually be a whole life contract. 
If contracts are different in their es- 
sence because they are worded differ- 
ently, then it will be impossible to 
classify the contracts of level premium 
life insurance companies, for no two 
of them word their contracts alike. 


THE LIFE 


(J. A 

The idea prevails, even among the 
patrons of old line insurance, that the 
life company main‘ains two funds, to 
wit: the mortality or “mortuary” fund, 
from which all losses are supposed to 
be paid, and the reserve fund which is 
intended to protect the company 
against disaster in the event of an ex- 
cessive death rate. The origin of this 
erroneous idea is to be attributed in 
part at least, to the careless teachings 
and inexact statements of “Tabor’s 
Three Systems” and other elementary 
works. In their efforts to make mat- 
ters clear and simple, these blunder- 
ing teachers have only succeeded in 
making “confusion worse confound- 
ed.” We specify, for example, the 
heresy that the premium is composed 
of three parts—the mortality element, 
the reserve element and the loading. 


INSUR 


Jackson in the “ Life 
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Heretofore it has been possible to 
classify the policies of all companies 
under a few general groups, such as 
term, whole life, limited payment, and 
endowment, without regard to varia- 
tion in phraseology, and in accord- 
ance with accepted rules of actuarial 
practice. This can no longer be done 
if these rules no longer govern. Ii 
a whole life policy is not a contract in 
which a fixed sum is payable at death, 
and a level premium is payable con- 
tinuously throughout life, then the 
principles of actuarial science as prac- 
ticed will have been revised to con- 
form to Mr. Reed’s pronunciamento. 


ANCE RESERVE. 


Insurance Independent ”) 


Permit me here to emphasize the fact 
that the so-called mortality 
and reserve element are one 
same thing, and either is but 


element 
and the 
another 
name for the net premium itself. The 
gross premium, the premium which 
you pay, is composed, not of three ele- 
ments, but of two only—the net pre- 
mium and the loading. The loading 
is an arbitrary amount added to the 
net premium to cover expenses and 
contingencies. It is the net premium 
only with which we have to deal in 
life insurance mathematics. There is 
in life insurance from 
You may 


but one fund 
which all losses are paid. 
call it the mortality fund, if you 
please, or the reserve fund. It is made 
up of the net premiums and of inter- 


est thereon at a specified rate. 





PUTTING RATE ADVANCES INTO EFFECT. 


How the Fire Insurance Situation Has Been Handled —Action Taken in Different Sections — 
Delay in Western Territory Finally Overcome. 


In. the February number of this 
magazine we dealt extensively with 
the action taken at a special meeting 
of the Eastern Union, February 109, 
at which an advance of twenty-five 
per cent. Or more was recommended 
on all mercantile stocks and frame 
buildings, and special hazards not re- 
rated by schedule within a year. This 
proposed advance was to apply in all 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
with the exception of New York City. 
We described the acute and unusual 
conditions which led up to this radical 
action, showing that the companies 
had, apparently, been forced. to the 
a flat ad- 


vance by the rise of an emergency 


undesirable expediency of 


which amounted practically to a crisis. 

As anticipated in our comment the 
action of the Eastern Union has be- 
come mandatory practically through- 
out the territory mentioned. Within 
thirty days almost every underwriting 
organization in that territory has en- 
acted legislation along the lines sug- 
gested by the chief executives of the 
The culmination of such 
legislation March 17th, 
when the advance was put into effect 
by the mandate of the Western Un‘o4, 
the largest and most important of the 
dealing with 


companies. 
occurred 


sectional associations 
rates, 

Immediately following thé action of 
the Eastern Union of February roth, 
the Committee of Fifteen of that body 
placed itself in touch with the local 
rating associations in eastern and 
southern territory, while in the West 


the matter was handled by the Gov- 


the Western 
The southern managers rep- 
Southeastern Tariff 
New York and 
members of the 


erning Committee of 
Union. 
resenting the 
Associat‘on met in 
conferred with the 
Committee of: Fifteen in regard to a 
promulgation of advanced charges in 
that section. About the same time a 


conference occurred between mem- 
bers of the committee and representa- 
tives of the New England Exchange 
and the Boston Board: Conferences 
held with the New York 


Middle: :States associations and 


were also 
and 
representatives of the important local 
boards in those sections. 
se & 
Advances Promptly Made 
The work of the Committee of Fif- 
teen was performed most expeditious- 
lv and the response of the different 
rating-assoc:ations was almost imme- 
diate. The first actual advance was 
put into effect in the territory of the 
Southeastern Tariff 
states where it was permitted to exer- 
In anti-com- 


Association in 


cise direct supervision. 
pact states, however, the association 
was unable to handle the matter with 
the same expediency. Almost simul- 
taneously the New 
ance Exchange took hold of the situ- 
ation and voted to put into effect in- 


England Insur- 


creased rates throughout its territory. 
We believe that the New England In- 
surance Exchange holds the distinc- 
tion of being the first sectional rating 
association to make advances effective 
throughout its entire territory. It 
may be said also that by March 3d the 
Boston and Providence local boards, 
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together with the New Hampshire 
State Association, had advanced rates, 
and thus the whole of New England 
swung into line within twelve days 
after the meeting of the Eastern 
Union. 

The Middle States Department is 
also busily engaged in effecting rate 
advances in its territory, while in the 
large cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
and Buffalo, local action has been 
taken, putting the increase into effect. 
In Baltimore similar action is antici- 
pated. Finally on March 18th, the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
notwithstanding the special exemp- 
tion voted at the meeting of the East- 
ern Union, decided to effect a twenty- 
five per cent. flat advance on all man- 
ufacturing risks and hotels, and also 
to increase department houses fifteen 
per cent. 

et Se 
The Delay in the West. 


The greatest delay in securing ac- 
tion Occurred in the territory of the 
Western Union, due to perfectly nat- 
ural and easily explainable causes. 
The immediate management of the af- 
fairs of the Western Union is vested 
in a committee comprised mainly of 
western department managers, who 
have always exercised great inde- 
pendent power in the control of the 
business under the’r jurisdiction. It 
was not expected, under these circum- 
stances, that they would respond to 
the expressed wishes of an eastern 
commission organization having no 
direct control over rates, with as 
much celerity as the rating organiza- 
tions more closely in touch with the 
company officials comprising the 
Eastern Union. 

This, however, was not the chief 
factor in the delay. Following the 
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Western Union’s enforcement of a 
radical rule in regard to separation 
from non-union companies, western 
managers have adopted a definite pol- 
icy in regard to the readjustment of 
rates in that section. Their purpose 
has been, by the use of schedules on 
unprofitable classes, to readjust rates 
in such a way as to render the success 
of separation more certain, and to 
prevent the creation of ultra-profitable 
classes by flat advances, the theory 
being that the whole commission 
trouble in the West is due to an in- 
equality in rates and the arbitrary and 
unscientific system pursued in making 
tariffs. 

With this thought in view western 
managers have for two years been en- 
gaged in the formulation and promul- 
gation of schedules designed to raise 
rates upon unprofitable classes. This 
work has progressed slowly on ac- 
count of the differences of opinion 
among managers themselves and also 
because of the opposition of local 
agents. Nevertheless a point had been 
reached by which, in the opinion of 
those closely in touch with the situa- 
tion, it would have been possible to 
raise the level of rates in western terri- 
tory through the gradual application 
of new schedules. 

Thus, being strongly in favor of a 
policy of rate readjustment diametri- 
cally opposed to tlat advances, west- 
ern managers found it difficult to re- 
adjust themselves to the idea of inter- 
fering with or possibly destroying this 
work by any system of arbitrary flat 
advances. Prior to the meeting of the 
Eastern Union a conference of west- 
ern managers was held in Chicago, at 
which an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to bring about a change of sen- 
timent in favor of flat advances. Since 
the action of the Eastern Union on 





Putting Rate Advances Into Effect. 


February 19th, some western man- 
agers have made strenuous efforts to 
induce the company executives to per- 
mit the working out of the rate situ- 
ation in the West on the lines origin- 
ally laid down; but the sentiment of 
the East in favor of flat advances as an 
emergency measure, and the convic- 
tion of officials that the advance, to be 
effective, must be applied in all sec- 
tions included in the vote, made this 
appeal ineffective. 

On March toth the Governing 
Committee of the Western Union met 
and voted to make advances in West- 
ern Union territory as recommended 
by the Eastern Union. This vote of 
the Governing Committee was sub- 
mitted to the members of the Union 
for their approval. The rules of the 


organization require that ninety per 
cent. of the members shall approve a 


rate advance before it becomes effec- 
tive. The vote was taken by mail. On 
the first canvass there were not 
enough votes to put the advance into 
effect, but after conference with 
Eastern officials many votes were 
changed and a sufficient number re- 
ceived to cover the required percent- 
age. As soon as this occurred the 


Governing Committee promptly pro- - 


mulgated advances to take effect 
March 17th. Thus, within less than 
thirty days of the Eastern Union 
meeting, practically all underwriting 
interests had been brought into har- 


mony respecting flat advances. 
se 


Situation in Anti-Conpact States. 

Aside from the differences of opin- 
ion among Western managers, the 
chief difficulty in effecting an advance 
appears to have been experienced in 
states having anti-compact laws. In 
such states company organizations are 
prohibited from uniform action or co- 
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operat:on of any description in respect 
to rates. It has, therefore, been neces- 
sary to handle the situation there:n, 
by individual action on the part of 
each company. This has been done 
by many of them, circulars being is- 
sued to agents in those states instruct- 
ing them to obtain the advanced 
charges in all cases. The difficulty 
has been, however, that all companies 
have not taken this action, and those 
agents receiving explicit instructions 
are placed at a disadvantage with their 
competitors who have not. 
‘ The probability is, however, that 
this matter will gradually be remedied 
and that as time goes on all companies. 
will begin to exact advanced rates,. 
particularly when it becomes under- 
stood that, as a rule, anti-compact 
states have proved extremely un- 
profitable to the companies. It is 
n:ost desirable as a matter of genera! 
policy that advanced rates should be- 
come as effective in anti-compa:-t 
states as other sections of the country- 
tt at should become known to pronp- 
erty owners that rate advances had be- 
come effective in states not having 
anti-compact laws, and ineffective in 
those states which did have them, it 
would result in widespread discontent, 
and undoubtedly would lead to the 
further extension of anti-compact leg- 
islation. This is a factor to which the 
companies cannot give too much con- 
sideration. Upon their attitude at th’s 
time will depend the drift of state leg- 
islation in the future. 
es Ss Ss 

How Agents Have Viewed It 

The attitude of agents in respect to 
the advance seems as a whole to have 
been a very favorable one. This has 
not been true in all cases. Agents in 
some localities have protested against 
the advance for purely local reasons, 
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and have not taken into consideration 
the general condition of the business. 
But as a rule local agents seem to have 
recognized that, in face of the existing 
crisis, it is necessary to. place local is- 
sues and interests in the background. 

The company officials who are en- 
deavoring to put the rates into effect 
have shown no disposition to discrim- 
inate between different localit‘es, but 
to secure advances uniformly every- 
where. So long as flat advances are 
deemed necessary this policy is the 
only one which can be safely pursued. 
Any attempt to vary in particular in- 
stances would be certain to give rise 
to complications that might tend to 
defeat the whole proposition. It is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases 
it seems to local agents a hardship to 
raise rates in their particular locality, 
but the problems of underwriting, as 
a whole, cannot be solved upon a scale 
so small as this. 

We do not undertake to say that 
the flat advance is scientific. It fs not. 
But company officials without excep- 
tion have determined that it is neces- 
sarv for the preservation of the busi- 
ness. Fire un‘erwrit'ng is based on 
general averages, which should not be 
varied by the consideration of purely 
local conditions. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, where schedules are ap- 
plied, certain localities may well ex- 
pect to receive consideration for long 


continued exen:ption from fires, and 
yet such localities will always protest 
against the application of such a the- 
ory in case of a sweeping conflagra- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact we know that ro 
city or town can safely insure itself 
for any period of years. It must ob- 
tain the advantage of a general aver- 
age spread out over a much larger ter- 
When the general average of 
rates is too low to produce profit to 


rite Ty. 


the companies, then it is in accord- 
ance with sound underwriting princi- 
that make 
some contribution towards raising the 


ples all localities should 
level. 

It is claimed by some underwriters 
tiat the flat advances will accelerate 
the application of schedules, and that 
property-owners, finding their ‘ates 
increased, will take pains to put their 
risks in better conditicn and demand 
the application of a schedule. The re- 
alization of this expectation is some- 
thing which believers in schedule rat- 
ing will devotedly hope for. Local 
agents everywhere are justified in ask- 


ing the companies to carry into effect 


the promise made at the meeting of 


February 19th, when it was stated 


that flat advances should continue 
“until such risks can be specifically 
rated under proper revised and ap- 


proved schedules.” 





HOW INTEREST RECEIPTS PROVIDE FOR DIVIDENDS. 





Why Companies Can Pay Dividends in Unprofitable Periods — Investment Gains as a Factor 
in Fire Insurance —Some Erroneous Conceptions Concerning Rates. 





‘It is frequently a matter of wonder 
to those not familiar with the facts 
how fire insurance companies, during 
unprofitable per‘ods, can continue to 
pay dividends and at the same time 
increase surplus funds, as many of 
them do. During the past three years 
fire insurance companies, as a whole, 
have met with unprecedented losses 
on account of underwriting, and yet 
many of them have maintained a high 
rate of dividend and 
surplus funds. 


increased their 


To an outsider who does not look 
below the surface and examine actual 
conditions, this seems strange. He 
does not understand how the compa- 
nies can be losing money when they 
are paying their regular dividends. To 
this fact is due much of the miscon- 
ception in the public m'nd respecting 
the business, and for this reason it is 
unfortunate that the public accounts 
of the companies do not show more 
definitely the actual sources of gain 
and loss. 

While in life insurance the gains 
from interest are, by the nature of the 
business, factors which go to swell the 
general profits of the company on ac- 
count of its underwriting, this is not 
in an equal measure true of fire insur- 
ance. As an economic proposition the 
stockholders in a fire insurance com- 
pany expect to realize a profit on pre- 
miums received after paying losses 
and expenses. This is the purpose 
for which they invest their capital and 
for which they maintain the assets and 
surplus of the company. If they do 
not receive such a profit out of the 
business of selling fire insurance poli- 


cies they cease selling them, without 
any for the fact that 
they are realizing gains from their in- 
vestments. : 


consideration 


The stockholders of fire insurance 
companies do not do a fire insurance 
business for the purpose of engaging 
in banking also. The banking end of 
the transaction is purely incidental. 
Therefore it does not make any differ- 
ence how large the gains from inter- 
est or the appreciation of securities, 
stockholders will 
risk their invested funds unless there 
is a profit on current transactions ir- 


not continuously 


respective of investment gains. 

In protesting against the recent ad- 
vance in rates some property owners 
have suggested the novel proposition 
that fire insurance companies, having 
made money in the past, should con- 
tinue the present rates even thouglt 
they proved unprofitable for a time, 
on the theory, presumably, that by 
waiting long enough they will again 
begin to realize profits. 

This attitude shows a misconcep- 
tion, not only of the economic princi- 
ples of fire insurance, but of the law of 
prices and cost of production as ap- 
plied to every other business. If fire 
insurance companies could fix and 
maintain, without interruption, a gen- 
eral level of rates which would pro- 
vide for an average rate of burning, 
they could do business on that rate 
continuously year after year without 
change and stand with equanimity 
the fluctuation in the rate of burning, 
for they would then be certain that a 
per’od of loss would soon be followed 
by a period of profit. 
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INVESTMENTS AND DIVIDENDS IN FIRE-INSURANCE IN 1901. 


Includes American Companies With Premium Receipts of a Million Dollars or Over. 


Compiled for the Journal of Insurance Economics, from the Connecticut Fire-Insurance Report. ) 


Profit on 
Investments. Paid. Stock. 


CONNECTICUT COMPANIES. 


$776,021 
195,875 


333, 307 


Hartford 

Nat:onal 

Orient 

EPS re ere 
Totals.. 


OTHER STATE CO/IPANIES. 


Agricultural....... 
American, N. J. 
American, 
American Central 


870,972 
230,681 


German-American 
Germania. 
Greenwich 
Hanover.. 


Home .. 531,773 
Insurance Co, of North America... 312,144 
Milwaukee Mechanics 95,494 80,000 
133,967 
263,633 50,000 
116,691 81,000 
204,544 
237,892 
168,384 50,000 


New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania 
Phenix, N. Y 
Providence- Washington 


Queen 163,678 

54,793 50,000 
214,159 
267,215 50,000 
363,973 48,000 


Westchester 





WN cae usicekua daoe kannada“ 


Grand Totals. 


Under the operation of competition 
fire insurance companies are unable 
to maintain such a level of rates. As 
we have pointed out in previous num- 
bers, the present trouble in fire insur- 
ance is not an abnormal rate of burn- 
ing. The ratio of fire loss to amount 
at risk during the past few years has 
not, as many suppose, been abnormal. 
On the contrary, it has been main- 
tained at about an average ratio; but 
rates charged for fire insurance have 


152,012 80,000 


$6,032,430 


Rate of j 
Dividend. 


Dividends Capital 


$700,000 
100,000 
400,000 
120,000 


$4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,000.000 
50) 000 
2,000,000 


| 


280,000 


1.600.000 $9,750,600 


$50,000 $500.000 
61,872 690.000 
15,000 50), 000 
75.000 1,000,600 
250,000 1,000,000 
200.000 500.000 
120.000 1,000,000 
50,000 200 .000 
300,000 1,000.000 
150,000 1,000,000 
20,000 200,000 
1,000 C00 
8,000 000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
1,000, 000 
500, 000 
600, 000 
400.400 
1,000.0€0 
500,000 
500.000 
500,000 
2,000.000 
500, 000 
300, 000 


390,000 
360,000 


109,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


150 000 


$3,080,872 $22,500,000 13.7 


$4,680,872 $32,950,600 142 


been abnormally low. They have not 
been maintained at a level which 
would yield a profit to the companies 
on an average, or normal, rate of 
burning, and the struggle in fire in- 
surance to-day is not to raise rates to 
a level which will cover exceptional 
losses, but to a level which will pro- 
vide for normal, conditions. 

For three years fire insurance com- 
panies have been doing business under 
a continuous loss. It is true that pre- 


PRIETO REE es: 
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vious to that period there were several 
years of continuous profit; but it 
would be absurd, from the standpoint 
of any sound commercial rule, to ex- 
pect fire insurance companies to con- 
tinue to do business at a loss merely 
because they have in the past done it 
ata profit. Past conditions cannot be 
taken into consideration. It is the 
present alone which the prudent bus- 
iness man must face. Prices in fire in- 
surance, as in every other business, 
niust be regulated by the current cnst 
of production. No manufacturer, no 
merchant, no tradesman of any kind, 
would continue business if current 
prices failed to cover the cost of pro- 
duction, and it would not make any 
difference to him how much profit he 
had made on his transactions in the 
past. 

During the year 1901 thirty-two 


American companies having premium 
receipts of over a million dollars met 
with a loss on their underwriting 


transactions of $4,437,000. At the 
same time these companies paid in 
civ dends to their stockholders the 
sum of $4,680,000. How was it done? 
Simply by the fact that the invested 
funds of these companies, either by 
appreciation in value or through inter- 
est receipts, vielded the companies a 
profit in 1901 of $7,815,000. In other 
words, the profits from investments 
were nearly twice the dividends paid. 

We are publishing elsewhere an in- 
teresting tabulation of the investment 
profits and dividends paid of thirty- 
two companies having premium re- 
ceipts of over one million dollars. In 
all but three instances the investment 
profits exceed the dividends paid. One 
company. the Aetna, which paid the 
large sum of $700,000 in dividends, 
earned $776,000 on its investments. 
Another company, the Continental, 
which paid $250,000 in dividends, 
earned an investment profit of $871,- 
000, or more than three and one-half 


times its dividends paid. In almost 
every case the investment gains are far 
in excess of dividends paid. 

The history of fire insurance will 
show that this state of affairs is not 
peculiar to the past year, but is true 
of any period of underwriting which 
may be taken. In fact, it’ may be stat- 
ed almost as an axiom that dividends 
in fire insurance to-day are paid en- 
tirely out of profit on investments. 
The stock held in some of the big 
American fire insurance companies 
pays its holders handsomely, and pub- 
lic opinion is often adversely influ- 
enced by this fact, whenever there is 
an attempt made to readjust rates and 
place current charges upon a profit- 
able basis. 

The real facts in the case are not 
always understood even by those 
identified with the business, particu- 
larly by agents who come in contact 
with property owners. Too often 
those engaged in fire insurance take a 
superficial view of conditions and do 
not make a careful study of the situa- 
tion. The consequence is that a wrong 
impression is frequently conveyed by 
those who should be the last to dis- 
seminate misinformation. 

There is much that might be done 
in fire insurance to facilitate the trans- 
action of business and reduce the cost 
to property owners. Under existing 
conditions, created as much by prop- 
erty owners and agents as hy the com- 
panies themselves, the cost of produc- 
tion is not covered by the average rate 
charged. Sound business policy de- 
mands that this condition be remedied 
by a readjustment of the average rates 
to a figure which will provide for a 
normal rate of burning. There can be 
but one view of this general proposi- 
tion on the part of those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts, although there 
may be differences of opinion as to the 
best method to be pursued in bring- 
ing about a readjustment. 





THE HARTFORD FIRE—GEORGE L. CHASE. 





The Brief History of a Great Company and Some Reflections Upon 
Its Interesting President. 


BY HENRY H. PUTNAM. 





The Hartford Fire and its presi- 
dent, Mr. George L. Chase, occupy a 
commanding position in American 
fire insurance; the former the oldest 
company of its kind in the city of 
Hartford, the latter the oldest presi- 
dent in point of continuous service. 
Under the management of Mr. Chase 
the company has attained an in- 
fluence in the direction and control of 
underwriting which is shared only py 
perhaps one or two other corpora- 
tions. No company has of late years 
excited as much keen interest on ac- 
count of its achievements and growth, 
and no official has enerafted his per- 
sonality more strongly upon the 
business. 

The Hartford Fire was organized 
in the city of its name in 1810. Its 
early growth was slow, conservative 
and prosperous. It met its first crisis 
in 1835, the year of a great conflagra- 
tion in New York City, which drove 
most of the local companies into 
bankruptcy. The Hartford’s 


were $85,000, which were promptly 


losses 


paid by the personal pledges of the 
company’s Mr. Eliphalet 
Terry, who rode from Hartford to 


president, 


New York with the mercury below 
zero, to adjust losses in person and 
Mr. 


Terry not only paid losses, but freely 


yav the obligations incurred. 
pa) g 


took in premiums for new business, 
and by this stroke of enterprise 
gained an impetus for the company 
which was destined in time to make it 
one of the greatest corporations in the 
country. 


The company was similarly tried by 
fire in a series of conflagrations oc- 
curring between 1845 and 1849 in 
which its losses were $325,000 in ad- 
dition to ordinary losses. Again the 
company was saved by the pluck, per- 
severance and loyal devotion of its 
officers who freely gave their per- 
sonal endorsements to maintain its 
credit unimpaired. Taking a fresh 
start, the company rapidly recovered 
itself during a prosperous period, and 
by 1857 the capital stock had been 
increased from $150,000 to $500,000 
out of profits. Seven years later the 
capital was raised to $1,000,000 in the 
same way. 

es Se 
Mr. Chase Becomes President. 

In 1867, Mr. Chase was called from 
the company’s western department to 
take 
early history the Hartford had devel- 
oped the agency business with un- 


the presidency. Even in its 


usual courage and established repre- 
sentatives wherever it could find one 
to satisfy its requirements. Mr. 
Chase had shown his calibre in the 
West and, as events proved, was emi- 
nently fitted to manage the affairs of 
a growing corporation. Even at that 
period the Hartford was comparative- 


ly a large company, having assets of 
over $1,500,000. 

Mr. Chase’s early experience in in- 
surance was obtained as an agent in 
His ability soon 
and in 1852 he 


Georgetown, Mass. 
attracted attention, 
was appointed assistant superinten- 


dent of the Central Ohio Railroad. 
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Shortly after he was advanced to the 
position of superintendent. While in 
this office he was one of five railroad 
superintendents to meet in Columbus 
in 1853 to form an association of rail- 
road superintendents for the United 
States. As this incident shows, Mr. 
Chase was strongly imbued with the 
idea of association between compet- 
ing interests, an idea which has clung 
to, him throughout his business ca- 
reer, and which has repeatedly found 
exemplification in his relations to in- 
surance. It is an interesting fact that 
while Mr. Chase has positive convic- 
tions and the Hartford under his di- 
rection has stood for aggressive 
methods, yet he has never sought to 
promote its interests by disassociation 
with competitors or to enforce com- 
bined action by an expressed inten- 
tion to withdraw from co-operation. 
Whether or not this policy of conduct 
has proved profitable, the writer is 
unable to say, but it is a fact worthy 
of record in any treatment of the 
Hartford and its president, that no 
apprehension has ever existed in the 
minds of underwriters as to the com- 
pany’s attitude toward associated ef- 
fort. No hint or doubt has ever exist- 
ed concerning this particular ques- 
tion. 
es et 

How It Met Great Losses 

In 1861, Mr. Chase re-entered the 
western insurance field in a manager- 
ial capacity, where he remained until 
called to Hartford to take fhe presi- 
dency. He began at once to push the 
company’s business and to develop 
lits established policy as an agency 
company. It sought to secure an 
agent in every locality in the United 


States and Canada which gave prom- 
ise of profitable returns. 
For four years the company en- 


joyed exceptional prosperity, which 
was interrupted by the terrible catas- 
trophe at Chicago in October, 1871. 
In that appalling conflagration the 
Hartford was involved for $1,968,000. 
With its traditional courage and de- 
termination to maintain credit at all 
hazards the company secured funds 
to meet its obligations and promptly 
paid every loss in full. All its funds 
were wiped out except about $700,- 
000, a sum than its lia- 
bilities on account of reinsurance re- 


less 
serve. The capital was reduced to 
$500,000 and then at once increased 
to $1,000,000 by fresh subscriptions. 

In the meantime, the company was 
taking in large revenues from new 
business at profitable rates, stimulated 
by the Chicago disaster, and when the 
great Boston fire occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1872, bringing the company a 
loss of $485,000, it was able to meet 
this draft on its resources out of cur- 
rent receipts. In 1877 a stock divi- 
dend of $250,000 was declared out of 
profits, increasing the capital to 
$1,250,000, where it has remained ever 
since, the officers and directors resist- 
ing all further efforts to capitalize 
surplus funds. The company has for 
some years been paying dividends 
ranging from 24 to 32 per cent. on its 
capital; for the past four years it has 
paid the latter. As in the case of all 
the large companies, having immense 
accumulated assets, the payment of 
these dividends is made possible on 
account of the liberal interest receipts, 
and are therefore not effected by pe- 
riods of great loss in underwriting, 
such as the companies have exper- 
ienced during the past three years. 
Mr. Chase believes that a company 
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with a relatively small capital and 
large surplus is much better equipped 
for a competitive struggle, inasmuch 
as it is not subject to the drain of pay- 
ing dividends upon a large capitaliza- 
tion. 

In 1867, when Mr. Chase was made 
president of the company, its assets 
were $1,788,153 and its surplus (in- 
cluding capital of $1,000,000) was 
$1,026,744. Its premium receipts at 
that time were $1,559,040 for the year. 
Today the Hartford has assets of $12,- 
259,076, surplus to policy-holders of 
$4,250,855, and a premium income for 
the year of $9,653,783, a large and 
noteworthy growth in all respects. 

st Fe Ss 
The Period of Expansion. 

In point of premium income the 
Hartford stands today at the head of 
all companies. This result has been 
accomplished by a series of brilliant 
coups made by President Chase, be- 
ginning with January 1, 1894. On 
that date he secured control of the 
business of the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency. This agency was es- 
tablished by Alexander Stoddart in 
1864 for the purpose of developing an 
agency business for four New York 
City companies. Subsequently these 
companies were reduced to two. This 
arrangement continued until 
1894, when a permanent contract was 
made with the Hartford to guarantee 
all contracts issued by Mr. Stoddart’s 
agency. The management of the 
agency is entirely distinct from that 
of the Hartford, although it has no 
independent corporate entity, its re- 
ceipts for premiums being absorbed 
by the Hartford, which in turn pays 
all the losses, the compensation to the 
management of the agency being met 
by a commission. 


was 
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Prior to 1894 the business of the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency was 
confined to the Western and South- 
ern states, but when the Hartford re- 
insured the Guardian, the agents 
of the latter in Eastern states were 
appointed to represent the New 
York Underwriters. In this way the 
Underwriters’ Agency began to exer- 
cise all the functions of a general 
agency company, with a business in 
every section of the country. It is 
today producing a large volume of 
premium income, estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

The acquirement of the underwrit- 
ers’ agency marked the inauguration 
of a policy of expansion on the part 
of President Chase, eclipsing all pre- 
vious efforts, and commanding the 
admiration of the underwriting world 
for its dash and courage. It is a 
policy upon which various judgments 
have been passed, some favorable and 
others not; but it is no exaggeration 
to say that since 1894 the Hartford 
has occupied the center of the under- 
writing stage. Taking fourth and 
fifth rank in the amount of assets and 
premiums respectively, in 1894, it 
has since passed all companies in pre- 
mium receipts, over-topping its near- 
est competitor by more than $4,000,- 
000, while in assets it has taken third 
place. Since acquiring the Under- 
writers’ Agency, the Hartford has 
more than doubled its premium in- 
come and increased its assets from 
$7,378,000 to $12,259,000. 

In 1901 alone the Hartford added 
nearly $3,000,000 to its premium in- 
come. Early in the year it reinsured 
the business of the American of New 
York and subsequently consummated 
the largest reinsurance deal ever 
transacted in this country,—taking 
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over the business of the Lancashire of 
England. These reinsurances, to- 
gether with the large expansion of the 
Hartford’s writings, due to its liberal 
policy in a period of contraction, ac- 
complished this extraordinary result. 

In 1899, President Chase secured a 
controlling interest in the Citizens of 
St. Louis on behalf of the Hartford, 
and also of the Franklin of Columbus, 
Ohio. The contracts of the former are 
guaranteed by the Hartford directly, 
of the latter indirectly through the 
New York Underwriters’ Agency. By 
its recent absorptions, therefore, the 
Hartford has not only secured a large 
volume of business, but by these pur- 
chases it has acquired control of im- 
portant competitive influences which 
tend to strengthen its position in the 


field.- 
ss 


The Future of the Hartford Fire. 

The enormous increase in the busi- 
ness of the Hartford during the past 
eight years has been accompanied by 
a large increase in its outstanding lia- 
bilities ($3,629,000, in its reinsurance 
reserve alone), an increase for which it 
has been necessary to provide out of 
surplus funds.. If asked what ques- 
tion, aside from the general problem 
of rates, was affording the most com- 
ment in underwriting circles at pres- 
ent, one would be compelled to reply: 
“The probable future of the Hartford 
in respect to profit on underwriting, 
taking into consideration its rapid 
growth in premium income since 1894 
—something unmatched probably in 
the history of American fire insurance 
—and its large increase in reserve lia- 
bility during that period.” 

This is a question which the future 
alone can answer. Predictions differ, 
but President Chase believes that with 


the rapid improvement in rates this 
large volume of business will yield 
results which will soon demonstrate 
the wisdom of his course in expand- 
ing while others were either contract- 
ing or maintaining a more moderate 
pace. x 

There are many who are ready to 
believe that Mr. Chase knows what 
he is talking about. He is a man who 
takes a large view of the insurance 
situation, who is not cramped by tra- 
dition, who looks far ahead, and who 
is possessed of indomitable courage 
and a strong fighting spirit. Never- 
theless, he is a thorough diplomat, 
conciliatory in small things, but firmly 
insistent upon what he conceives to 
be his rights in large things. His ac- 
quirement of the Underwriters’ 
Agency has probably led to more 
discussion and more controversy in 
the past eight years than any act of 
any other single company, and yet 
Mr. Chase has fought for and main- 
tained the proposition in the face of 
strenuous opposition. I will not at- 
tempt to discuss the merits of that 
controversy. Suffice it to say, that it 
has, rightly or wrongly, become an is= 
sue in connection with the movement 
for single-agencies which is a serious 
handicap to the settlement of that 


great question. 
es Fe SF 


Personality of President Chase. 
President Chase’s personality af- 


fords an interesting study. Tall and 
slight of frame, with head and features 
of an heroic cast, rather small, keen 
eyes which reflect great intelligence 
or pleasant mirth, according to the 


"mood of the spirit behind them,—his 


figure is one which commands atten- 
tion wherever it is seen. To those 
underwriters who attend conventions 
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of company officials it is a familiar 
one. To the agents of the company— 
for he is a great traveler—it is not un- 
known. The writer has met Mr. Chase 
a number of times, but cannot claim 
to know him as he should be known 
to understand the full power of his 
personality. He impresses one as a 
man of great ambition, consummate 
shrewdness, and an unconquerable de- 
termination to accomplish his desires. 
Although seventy-three years of age, 
—an age when most men are glad to 
seek retirement—Mr. Chase shows 
the characteristics described as vig- 
orously as a man in the prime of life. 
His physical vigor is fully matched 
Mr. Chase is 
He is 


non-committal, although not uncom- 


by his mental power. 
not a good man to interview. 
municative. He is always an interest- 
ing talker, but adroitlv avoids the ex- 
pression of an opinion on current 
problems unless he has something 
particular to accomplish by doing so. 

As a diplomatist Mr. Chase is out of 


competition. No underwriter has 


been more frequently called upon to 
settle disputed questions, or to head 
committees dealing with delicate 
problems. He has a way of enforcing 
his conclusions or those of the com- 
mittee with which he sits, which is 
a source of constant wonder and en- 
tertainment to outsiders. Suave to the 
last degree, amiable beyond compari- 
son, he has a pleasant, matter-of-fact 
way of presenting things which ieads 
his associates to pass upon the most 
vital disputed questions as though 
they were ordinary events of trivial 
moment. It is a rare faculty,—one of 
the great factors in Mr. Chase’s suc- 
cess. 
President Chase cannot be com- 
pared with other underwriters for the 
He 


is one of four or five, perhaps, who, 


simple reason that he is different. 


through long years of service have 


attained conspicuous positions in 


underwriting. Just at present the 
Hartford Fire and its chief executive 


is the cynosure of all eyes. 





INSURANCE ADVERTISING AND INSURANCE PAPERS. 


An Interesting Discussion Started by the “ Post ”— Insurance Journalism as a Business — How 


Advertising is Dispensed — What Other Papers Think About It—A Few 
Remarks by the Publisher. , 


Insurance journalism is an import- 
ant and interesting phase of under- 
Writing; in fact like schedule rating, 
preliminary term, cash values and 
anti-compact laws, it constitutes a 
problem,—a very serious and annoy- 
ing one at times. How to handle it to 
the best advantage is an unsettled 
question among insurance interests. 
The matter has recently been brought 
to public attention through an article 
published in the “Insurance Post” of 
Chicago, written with all the pictur- 
esque vigor of its talented editor, Mr. 
Charles A. Hewitt. This 
deals with the advertising side of the 


article 


problem, more particularly the meth- 
ods pursued by the companies, as a 
whole, in the distribution of their pa- 
tronage. 
Mr. 


emphatic 


Hewitt starts off with this 
statement: “Probably no 
other corporations exercise so little 
judgment and betray so much weak- 
ness and cowardice in doing their ad- 
vertising, as do the insurance, com- 
panies of all classes and kinds.” 

He says that it is the custom for in- 
surance companies to make an ap- 
propriation for advertising in insur- 
ance journals, which appropriation is 
then cut up into equal sums and dis- 
tributed among most or all of the pa- 
pers published. This he says is done 
on the ground that if an advertise- 
ment is placed in one paper it must be 


placed in all as a matter of good poli- 
cy. Some companies, according to 
Mr. Hewitt, do not advertise in any 
papers on the assumption that if they 
patronize one they will be obliged to 
patronize all. This attitude toward 
the question of advertising, he says, is 
due to intimidation and fear inspired 
by the threats of the publishers. 

Mr. Hewitt’s contention is that this 
system of advertising is unnecessary, 
because if the companies patronized 
only such papers as they pleased, 
those receiving the patronage would 
defend advertisers against the attacks 
of those which did not. Moreover, he 
holds that the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of advertising results in lowering 
the whole standard of journalism and 
produces editorial mediocrity. He 
contends that money paid over to 
one-half of the papers published is 
worse than wasted, and that there are 
perhaps about a dozen or fifteen pe- 
riodicals performing effective service 
and therefore fairly entitled to the 
patronage of reputable corporations. 

Mr. Hewitt gives reasons why these 
papers should be supported and dis- 
crimination exercised in their favor. 
Regarding the intrinsic value of this 
advertising, he. says: “They do not 
claim that a standing ‘ad’ (though 
doubtless of some direct benefit these 
times) will overwhelm a well-estab- 
lished company with new agents and 
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new risks, but they do claim that the 
first-class companies should be in and 
with the better papers because ‘of 
their general services to the insurance 
interests.” 

He makes a strong plea for discrim- 
ination in the placing of advertise- 


ments and closes with this assertion: 
“Discrimination in advertising, which 
involves ‘selection’ and ‘rejection,’ 
is not a matter for the companies act- 
ing together, but a matter for each 
company acting by and for itself.” 





WHAT OTHER PAPERS THINK ABOUT IT. 





It is an interesting and significant 
fact that the publicity given the ques- 
tion by the editor of the Insurance 
Post, excited discussion of the propo- 
sition in other papers. Many of them 
accepted the assertions made as state- 
ments of fact and supported the posi- 
tion taken in favor of discrimination; 
among them the Intelligencer, the 
Weekly Underwriter, the Western 
Underwriter, the Insurance World, 
Insurance Herald and Indicator. 

The Investigator takes a pessimis- 
tic view, and while agreeing with the 
proposed discrimination, says: “When 
clean and useful insurance journalism 
meets with the recognition it deserves 
the last trump shall sound and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible. At 
the present time the dead appear to 
be raised the other way.” 

Among other things brought out in 
the discussion was the fact that two 
papers which had suspended publica- 
tion were still collecting bills for ad- 
vertising from insurance companies, 
which lead the Insurance Field of 
Louisville to say: 

“The discovery of ‘wild-cat insur- 
ance papers’ has followed the publica- 
tion of an excellent editorial in the 
Insurance Post pointing out the lack 
of discriminating judgment by insur- 
ance executives in placing advertis- 


ing in papers that have no circulation, 


influence or value, and that some- 


times have no actual existence. It 
pointed out the Western Insurance 
Review, which suspended from April 
until December, and yet sent bills for 
advertisements, supposed to be pub- 
lished during that period. The Week- 
ly Underwriter instances the case of 
Insurance Opinion, of which it says: 
‘It has not been published for more 
than a year, yet we learn that its late 
proprietor is presenting bills for ad- 
vertising, and that in some instances 
they have been paid.’ These cases, 
if true, are severe reflections upon the 
common sense and carefulness of in- 
surance managements. The Under- 
writer, however, seeks to excuse such 
inexcusable lapses of pecuniary care- 
fulness by urging that underwriters 
have the belief ‘that insurance journ- 
als are conducted by gentlemen in 
whose representations they can trust.’ 
This seems to make out a worse case 
against the managers than the bare 
fact. The man who uses other peo- 
ple’s money to make purchases or to 
pay bills presented on no more solid 
ground than his belief that the other 
party to the transaction is a ‘gentle- 
man’ is scarcely to be complimented 
on his intelligence. If insurance com- 
panies want to discover what papers 
are read and circulated and have value 
let them send printed blanks to their 
local agents everywhere, asking what 
are the insurance papers most read 
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and most largely subscribed for in 
their localities. Let these go to coun- 
try and city agents alike. The com- 
panies will be surprised to learn that 
many papers are printed for advertis- 
ers alone, have no circulation, and are 
never read or heard of. Those are 
the ones to lop off.” 

Regarding the suggestion made by 
the Field, the Post, in further com- 
ment upon the matter, says: “We 
would include district agents, field 
men and solicitors in the referendum, 
make. the inquiries pertinent as to 
what papers are really openedand read 


(some papers that are sent out go un- 
opened into waste baskets) and ex- 
empt a few papers, not many, from 
the test. A paper with but few ‘subs’ 
might yet be of value by reason of its 
thinkery, or by reason of its special 
service in one way or another. Insur- 
ance journalism is not so rich in mind 
or industry but that it would be safe 
to allow the few exceptions, and it 
would also be quite safe to consider 
character and conscience, as well as 
capacity and circulation in estimating 
the value of a paper.” 


THE REAL TROUBLE IN INSURANCE JOURNALISM—BY THE PUBLISHER. 





We have a few words 
Nothing perhaps of value or perti- 


nence, 


to say. 


Something merely which is 
the outgrowth of an experience in 


which conviction and persistence have 
fought practice and tradition to a 


standstill. We agree with much thai 
has been said in the foregoing discus- 
sion; but not all. We will state our 
own view of the case. 

Insurance journalism, as a whole, is 
the most unbusinesslike business in 
the land. In fact it is not a business 
at all; nor is it a profession. It is 
merely a by-product of insurance. It 
had its origin in a purpose to promote 
the business interests of a limited 
number of insurance corporations, 
not from an intention to act as a me- 
dium of information or education to 
any considerable constituency, such 
as is now possible as the result of the 
growth and development of the busi- 
ness. er ; 

Upon the seed thus planted and in 
the soil which nourished it, modern 
insurance journalism has been reared, 
and although by process of evolution 
its scope has changed in its relation 


to readers, this is not true of its rela- 
tion to advertisers as a whole. Adver- 
tising is still largely dispensed as the 
cash equivalent for service rendered 
in promoting the interests of particu- 
lar corporations. 

The insurance corporation has been 
educated to believe that the worth of 
advertising lies in the editorial en- 
dorsement which it purchases and not 
in the 
The editors and publishers of insur- 
ance periodicals are responsible for 
this condition, and not the companies, 
for the companies could not, and as a 
matter of fact, did not, educate them- 
As the re- 


intrinsic value of circulation. 


selves up to this opinion. 
sponsibility rests upon editors and 
publishers, they, and they alone, must 
apply the remedy. Some of them are 
now doing so with effective results. 
Others will eventually see the wisdom 
of working with a common purpose to 
a common end. 

The general policy of insurance 
journals in the past has been to please 
all their advertisers without displeas- 
ing anyone of them. The policy of 
the successful paper of the future will 
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be: Please the readers of insurance 
literature and you will create some- 
thing which advertisers will be glad 
to buy, which they must have, the 
benefit of the prestige obtained by cir- 
culation. Let it once be known and 
established that the standard of merit 
is circulation (circulation based upon 
character and number) and discrimi- 
nation in advertising will be exer- 
cised along natural and easy lines. 

There are but two things which a 
paper conducted in a businesslike way 
can have to sell: subscriptions and ad- 
vertising space. It if sells advertising 
without having any circulation it sells 
something which has absolutely no 
value. If it sells advertising based on 
any other kind of value it is worth 
less than nothing to the readers of 
insurance literature. 

When this magazine was started we 
made this somewhat novel proposi- 
tion: 

“This magazine does not seek in- 
surance advertising as a means of sup- 
port, believing that to do so would 
tend to impair its usefulness to read- 
ers, as a strictly non-partisan, un- 
We offer our ad- 


vertising space to advertisers on the 


biased publication. 


basis of circulation, and consequently 
must depend for success upon the 
number of readers.” 

Nearly a vear later we addressed in- 
surance advertisers as follows: 

“We are now prepared to meet any 
test regarding reputation and circula- 
tion which vou, as an advertiser, will 
apply equally and: fairly to all insur- 
ance periodicals. So far as circulation, 
influence and prestiee is concerned. 
the permanency of this magazine is 
We 


unon business principles,— 


assured. invite vour natronage 


that is, we 


ask you to advertisé with us for the 
value there is in advertising.” 

During the latter part of 1901, we 
issued this statement to advertisers: 

“The ‘Journal of Insurance Econo- 
We have 
and influence. 
These have been obtained by hard la- 
bor and the expenditure of capital. 
We have not asked the companies to 


mics’ is in its third year. 


circulation, prestige 


support an experiment, or to make a 
We have 
made the experiment on our own ac- 


place for the publisher. 


count, and found %a place for our- 
selves. For the first year we pub- 
lished this magazine practically with- 
out advertising. This record is unique 
in the history of insurance journalism. 
We have a circulation in every state 
of the Union, except Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
We upon the 
leaders of insurance thought in all sec- 
tions of the country. We aim to lead 
not to follow. We stand for Twen- 
tieth Century ideas, etc., etc., etc.” 
We make these citations to show 
that we have consistently adhered to 


exercise an influence 


the policy of inviting patronage on 
the basis of prestige and circulation 
What has been the result? In 
a general way we may say that the 


only. 


result has been, loss for the first vear, 
no loss for the second, and profit for 
the third. We are satisfied that De- 
tween intelligent readers and broa:l- 
minded advertisers an insurance pe- 
riodical can be successfully and prof- 
itably conducted on businesslike prin- 
ciples. We know that the experience 
of other insurance publishers has 
demonstrated the same thing 

So far as this 


cerned it is immaterial whether 


magazine is con- 


the 
companies discriminate in their adver- 


tisine or not. We seek first to estab- 
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lish ourselves in the confidence of in- 
surance readers, and second, to obtain 
all the advertising which can be pro- 
duced upon that basis. We believe 
the insurance companies are entitled 
to sympathy, not condemnation, for 
their methods of distributing patron~ 
age. As things have existed it has 
been extremely difficult to discrimin- 
ate. In fact, the companies have been 
forced to establish arbitrary and 
seemingly foolish rules by virtue of 
conditions, created, as we have al- 
ready said, by the editors and pub- 
lishers of insurance papers them- 
selves. 

Why 
someone else obtains advertising we 
are not able to control, or because we 


should we worrv because 


do not secure what seems to be our 
Even though advertising may 
us by arbitrary -and 


share. 
be closed to 
seemingly unjust rules, the whole 
field of insurance readers is open to 
competition strictly upon the basis of 
merit. If the proprietors of insurance 
journals would devote more time to 
the study of insurance problems, and 
less to the “pulling” of advertise- 
ments, we believe they would get bet- 
ter results. This of course presup- 
poses a willingness to work and a ca- 
pacity for independent 


judgment. ease 


exercising 
The comparative 


with which insurance advertisements 
have been 
work involved in procuring readers, 


obtained, and the hard 
has bred insurance journalists with 
legs more active than their brains, 
who prefer to record the views of an 
advertiser rather than thik for them- 
selves. 

What we need in insurance journai- 
ism is a more intelligent study of un- 
derwriting problems by its editors; a 
better knowledge of what the readers 
demand as 


of insurance literature 


brain food. If the conditions of the 
business make it hard to devote time 
to such study, then we ought by co- 
operation to make it possible. If there 
is to be reform in insurance journal- 
ism it must come from within and not 
without. The recent publicity given 
to the question is a sign of healthy 
discontent. It shows that evolution- 
ary forces are at work which will in 
the future make for better conditions. 
It shows that the journals are being 


forced by self interest to take hold 


and solve a question, which they have 
mistakenly left to the companies for 
his 
progress, and progress means that we 
shall in the future have better journals 


solution. discontent means 


and better journalism. The leaven is 


working. 





WHAT ENDOWMENT INSURANCE ACCOMPLISHES.* 





BY DAVID N 


. HOLWAY. 





As we enter upon the old age period 
of life, it is a blessing to realize that it 
is made financially independent. How 
can it best be accomplished? An ob- 
servation extending over more than 
thirty-five years leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that endowment insurance 
does it. Why? 

Because it not only provides for the 
old age period of those who happily 
reach the evening of life, but in equal 
degree provides for the families of 
those who die before attaining old 
age. Each person who holds endow- 
ment insurance holds a bond which, 
whenever it matures, does noble duty 
financially. His estate or he himself 
must be the recipient. 

Experience demonstrates that the 
possession of endowments lengthens 
life, increases happiness, and dispels 
the burden of care and worry regard- 
To those who 

their endow- 


ing home provision. 
have lived to receive 
ments, there has been the constant 
realization that they have held the 
same protection over their loved ones 
if death had occurred. 

The fact that hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars has 
been paid upon matured endowments 
already, and that the enormous sum 
of two billions of dollars is now out- 
standing to mature and be paid, at- 
tests the value of this ever increasing 
form of investment-protection. 

The earning capacity of a person 
for the period of his expectation of 
life is a debt which he owes to his es- 
tate or himself. An endowment en- 


two 





" *Written and copyrighted by Mr. _Holway just 
before his death for the use of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. 


ables him in advance to pay this debt. 

When it is considered that, accord- 
ing to past experience in American 
life, only thirteen men in each one 
hundred, upon attaining the age of 
sixty, have sufficient means to live 
without remunerative toil, and a still 
smaller proportion are able, in the 
event of death, to leave their families 
in comfortable circumstances, the 
practical need of endowments is un- 
questionable. 

The history of American Life com- 
panies shows that in the payment of 
this vast amount of $225,000,000, it 
has been acknowledged by nearly 
that the amount re- 
ceived by him would not have been 
otherwise saved. This shows that the 
ability to make money is much more 


each recipient 


common than to save it. The aver- 
age business man knows that loss 
treads upon the heels of gain. En- 
dowments maturing from ages 50 to 
70 bring into one’s life at an appro- 
priate time the sunshine of financial 
independence. In this progressive 
age every man, faithful to his highest 
sense of righteous living, is wiser to- 
day than yesterday. Such a man 
should realize the advantages of this 
method of financial provision where- 
by the corporation he trusts carries 
the burden he cannot assume. 

Youth, strength, and riches have 
swift wings. Time brings age, weak- 
ness and losses. Endowments, pro- 
cured in the days of health and pros- 
perity, through their ripened fruitage, 
fill one’s declining days with roseate 
glow of comfort and contentment. 





REDUCING COMMISSIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





The general tendency in life insur- 
ance is undoubtedly towards lower 
rates of compensation to agents. 
During the past two or three years a 
number of companies have consider- 
ably modified their rates. This action 
is due to public opinion, as well as to 
a determination on the part of the 
companies to exercise greater econ- 
omy in management, thus relieving 
the business of many ills which have 
grown up as the result of the rapid 
expansion during the past decade. 
Moreover, the decline in interest 
rates, curtailing an important source 
of profit and affecting the dividends 
paid, has forced the companies to in- 
crease, if possible, their savings out 
of expense loading. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 


Milwaukee has recently taken action 


in this direction. It has always been 
distinctively a low commission com- 
pany. Until recently its practice has 
been to pay continuous renewals to 
agents, but the company is now 
changing its contracts with the agents 
so as to eliminate continuous renew- 
als, and to pay renewals only for a 
fixed period of years, either to the 
agent himself or to his heirs. 

This action has been taken by the 
company after many conferences with 
its field men. The management be- 
lieves that this reduction is necessary 
for the welfare of the company. The 


reduction in commissions will, of 
course, necessitate the production of 
a greater amount of insurance annu- 
ally by each agent in order to main- 
tain the present rate of income, and 
this is also true in the. case of other 
companies which have modified their 
rates of compensation. 

As we have said, the tendency in all 
companies is towards a_ reduction, 
which is but another way of saying 
that in the future it will be necessary 
for all agents to produce a greater 
amount of insurance if they wish to 
maintain the same rate of income. 
While this may seem to be, tempo- 
rarily, a hardship upon agents, yet the 
tendency is as a whole a healthy one, 
and will, we believe, prove beneficial 
to all those identified with life insur- 
ance who expect to make it a perma- 
nent profession. 

It was never so easy for men of 
ability to write life insurance as it is 
to-day. The most unfavorable features 
of competition now met are due al- 
most entirely to the payment of high 
commissions. It therefore seems 
reasonable to suppose thaf if high 
commissions aan be eliminated the 
evils of competition referred to will 
likewise disappear, thus increasing 
the opportunities for men of ability 
and at the same time placing field 
work in life insurance upon a higher 
plane as a business calling. 





DAVID NICHOLS HOLWAY. 








DAVID NICHOLS HOLWAY-LIFE 


UNDERWRITER. 





The unexpected death of David N. 
Holway at his home in Boston, March 
1, removes a life insurance figure 
unique and exceptional. He was born 
»% Quaker parents at Sandwich, 
Mass. Although he possessed little 
of the Quaker austerity, yet he re- 
mained a member of the Society of 
Friends until his death. His life was 
much influenced by this association. 
In early manhood he was a teacher— 
in fact he remained a teacher all his 
life, for he possessed the power to in- 
struct to an unusual degree, and 
made it one of the primal elements in 
his success as a life underwriter. He 
entered life insurance in 1866, repre- 
senting appropriately a sterling com- 
pany from the City of Friends,—the 
Provident Life and Trust. In 1878, 
he became its general agent in Bos- 
ton and built up a fine business. 

In 1891 he retired from active ser- 
vice for a time, but re-entered life in- 
surance a year later as Eastern mana- 
ger of the Union Central Life. His 
headquarters were in Boston, but he 
spent much of his time in New York, 
holding membership in the local asso- 
ciations in both cities. He was an 
earnest and enthusiastic association 
worker, serving as president of the 
Boston Association in 1890. He was 
always prominent in the councils ol 
the National Association and a con- 
stant attendant at its annual conven- 
tions. In this way he became widely 
and familiarly known among the life 
underwriters of the country. 

Mr. Holway made a success of life 
underwriting in his own peculiar way. 
His methods were different from 
those of any other underwriter. He 
was a graceful, easy talker, posssess- 


ing considerable personal magnetism. 
He could make a good public speech. 
When he stood up he gave the im- 
pression of great dignity and poise. 
His diction was flowing.» He spoke 
without interruption. At first he 
used carefully-prepared notes, but in 
later years gave this up and, as he 
often said, spoke as the spirit moved 
him. Mr. Holway prided himself on 


his use of English, and sought to 
perfect himself constantly. 
a great deal, not only on life insur- 


He wrote 


ance but upon abstract subjects in 
which he was interested. He had a 
tendency toward “isms,” and 
strongly imbued with theories * of 
psychic manifestation. He was a 
student of astrology and a believer in 


was 


the influence of the planets upon hu- 
man destiny. His favorite pastime 
was the casting of horoscopes, not 
only of his friends but of great men. 
He became an expert in this branch 
of research, and much that he has 
written has been published in eso- 
teric magazines. 

All this helped to make Mr. Holway 
a man of unique and peculiar attain- 
ments as a life underwriter. It gave 
him a personality and place of his 
own. It brought him power as an 
instructor both of agents and pros- 
pective clients. Mr. Holway was es- 
sentially an optimist. He 
looked ahead and his outlook was 
cheerful. Externally he was invaria- 
bly calm and self-contained, and ap- 


always 


parently regardful of bodily comfort. 
His death from paralysis at the age 
of sixty-three was unexpected to the 
last degree. Up to the very day on 
which he was smitten, he was about 
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his work, seemingly as full of physicai 
vigor as ever. 

Mr. Holway talked life insurance 
because he believed in it,—for himself 
as well as others. He was well in- 
All his policies were endow- 
ments. This he considered the best 
form of insurance, because it afforded 
protection both for his family and for 
himself. He had already begun to 
enjoy an income from this insurance, 
and looked forward with complacency 
to the maturity of other policies. Just 
prior to his death Mr. Holway pre- 
pared a canvassing document upon 


sured. 


THEIDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


I often think what an excellent 
thing it would be if we could have a 
schoo! wneie men could come and 
learn how to get app.icauons. But 
that is a knowledge not io be acquired 
as we get our Greek and mathe- 
matics. A man may sit down and 
study the principles of life assurance 
and the various plans of the various 
compan.es, and the arguments pro 
and con, and be greatly benefited 
thereby; but there is something he 
must possess that is not taught in 
schools—tact and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. He must know how to 
handle men and mold them to his 
opinion. He must have such confi- 
dence in himself that he need never 
be embarrassed. He must be a man 
of many resources, and quick to put 
them into execution; sensitive to im- 
pressions, and agile enough to’ shift 
almost imperceptibly from one plan to 
another when the first does not fit the 
case. He must have the skill to cre- 
ate a good impress‘on at the start, the 
quick perception to erasp the favor- 
able moment, and the decision to 
close the bargain on the spot. Above 
all, he must believe in his work, or he 


endowments. Written in his well- 
known style, it nevertheless brings 
out concisely some of the pertinent 
facts relating to this form of saving 
and investment. 

Mr. Holway will be missed by those 
who are familiar with his pleasant 
countenance. In his own way he did 
much for life insurance and for the 
two companies with which he was 
connected. Many of those in the bus- 
iness are indebted to him for thought- 
ful suggestions and kindly advice. It 
will always be a pleasure to recall 
these memories. 


AGENT—GAGE E. TARBELL. 


will never have the power of convic- 
tion. A taint heart will coax but few 
signatures 110m an unwiiling or a hes- 
itaung pen. ihe agent who wishes to 
be must successful must have a full 
knowledge of the man he is talking 
to and ail the conditions that sur- 
round him. He must know all about 
his family, the number and ages of 
his children, his business, his annual 
income, his wealth. Then the con- 
tract, if intelligently presented, can be 
made to cover the case so completely 
that the listener will be most sure to 
feel that he would be unwise not to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
presented; and more than likely he 
will feel that the subjeci vf life assur- 
ance has never before been presented 
to him with such force and directness. 
That is the vital moment, and the t'me 
to secure the signature to the applica- 
tion. From the very moment the 
conversation begins the agent should 
keep in mind that the one thing that 
he wants is the signature to the appli- 
cation. Without that, nothing has 
been accomplished, even though the 
benefits of life assurance may be dis- 
cussed for hours. 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1901. 





ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in banks $ 612,933 22 
First Mortgage Loans on Kea! Estate.. 23,276,577 66 
Home Office and other Real Estate less 

deduction for possible depreciation 263,381 87 
Cash Loans on Sr amy Me Policies.... 2,727,703 26 
United States and other Bonds—market 

value ** 412,575 11 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 


Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Interest and Rents due and uccrued.... , 
Gross Assets 
December 31,1901, $30,048,502 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per cent. 
Actuaries, $25,170,222 00 
All other obligations, includ- 
ing commissions not due.. 478,050 24 
otal Liabilities 25.648,281 24 
Gross Surplus, 4 per cent 


Standard 4,400,311 24 


Premiums 
Interest and Rents .. 


7,142,585 89 


DISBURSE/MENTS. 


$ 2,229,426 13 
283,910 43 


1,173,582 61 
Profit and Loss Account, Interest on 
Capital and Re-insurance 


Total Disbursement: 


Total amount of Insurance out 
standing $168,034,471 00 
Increase over last year................% 19,213,734 00 


Policies Issued and Revived 
in 1901—20,154—insuring 39,456,523 00 

GAINS IN 1901. 
$3.608,205 20 
740,720 25 
546,281 10 
188,808 61 
707.072 02 


141,461 19 
$ 4,828,380 41 


Gain in Premium Receipts... 
Gain in Interest Receipts 
Gain in Surplus 

Gain in amount of new busi- 


ness written 6,424,522 00 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN [1. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary and Actuary. 
J. R. CLARK, Treasurer. 
CLARK W. DAVIS, M. D., JOHN L. DAVIS, M. D., Medical Directors. 
MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Counsel 


R. S. RUST, Vice-President. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’ 


pil Ui, 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W.H. KING, Secretary. E.O. WEEKS, Vice-Prest. | 
A.C. 


ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Asst. Secretaries. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


ZOKILRY STREET 
BOSTON. 


sPretocscereseessces sovessS, 


SECECSCEECEEEESEEE EEE 


Life THERE are Particuiar, 
Logical and Sufficient Rea- 


sons —which you may have 


Accident it Ge ate 
Dealth Why 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA (Incorporated in 1868) 


is the Best Company to Insure in and, conse- 
quently, the Best to Represent. 
A word from you and we will tell you some- 
thing exceedingly interesting. 
Home Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Eastern Office: 
174 BROADWAY, N., Y. 


‘4a3333333933333323323323 33: 


43332 2333332232333 332 








Berkshire 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 
40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 


There are 


Features in the Fifty- 


fourth Annual 


Report of The Penn Mutual Life | 


Insurance Company of interest to|~ 





all engaged in life insurance work. 





A copy on request. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA: 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE @0. 


of America, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


* 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark, N. J. 














National Life Insurance Company 


(Mutual) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


From 52d Annual Business Statement. 


Assets, January 1, 1902. 
Liabilities, January | I, pee 


Surplus, - “ + $2,230,212.37 


New Busines (3% Basis) . - $18,939,323-37 

Outstanding Insura..ce - 108,573,050 46 
GAINS DURING 101. 

_ Insurance, @o,101, 211 29 Surplus, $229,147.48 

” Assets, 2,483,373-27 Income, 5 0,952 93 


Increased Payments to Policy-holders, $8},292.88 
Decreased Management mapensse . 97,903 19 


Best Forms of Life, Term, Endowment 
and Annuity Insurance. 


- $22 384,263.37 
+ 22,154,051.00 


J. C. HOUGHTON, President. 0. D. CLARK, Secretary. 
J, A. DE BOER, Vice-rresident. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 


James T. Phelps & Co , State Agents, Boston, Mass. 
Annuity Building, Devonshire St. 





PHENIX 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
47 CEDAR ST. 





The Mutual Benefit Life 


| Insurance Co., Newark. N. J. 


AMZI DODD PRESIDENT, 


), January 1, 
$74, 311,468.25 


| Assets (Market Values) 
1g0I . . 
Liabilities, N. J. and N. Y. 
Standard 
Surplus 


68, 186,103.34 
6,125,364.91 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages which are not 
Combined in the Policies of any other Company. 

















Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 

















The following are Members of the 


National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 


ALABAMA: 


COLORADO: 
Bia 


nen, Denver 


M am 


CON N on TICUT : 


sritain 


Norwal 
Dy rby 
rtf rd 
, Hartf 
& Hartford. 
ars Merwin & Lemmon, 
Bridgeport 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 


DISTRICT OF a menggag 
I 


Ralph W 
Wolf & ( 


ILLINOIS 


€, hington. 


Sielaaien 


Shepard & Co., Chicago. 
“¥ Mille 
& Son, Chi 
nter, Chicago. 


H Imes, Chicago. 


W.E.R ago. 
Pellett & Hu 
Frank 
INDIANA 
Aar M 
KANSAS: 
RI 


ravens, 


Weil & Co. 


Salina, 
Gray, Salina. 
varles Elliot, Topeka. 
yh M. “Kink kel, Hutchinson, 
KENTUCKY: 
4 H Robir Louisville. 
M 


Loi 


son, 
& Du 


can 
oul SIANA 
wife Pe 


t scu 


, Whi tney & Barbour, 


isville. 


i, New Orleans. 


rtland. 
»., Portland. 


(s1a 


J. Christensen, ‘I 


OHIO 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
nour ( } 


n, New Bedford. 
., Leominster 
MICHIGAN 


Warren, I 


MINNESOT A 
( \ 


k , Detroit PENNSYLVANIA 
W. B. Fh i 
L. J. Van Anden 


Wim Arro 


kir 
V 
H 


rd er, Minneapolis. 


7 
, Minneapolis. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Starkweat 


MISSOURI 
H.G. Bb 
Delafield & 


George ! 


NEBRASKA 

B. L. Bal , Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHI RE 

G. D. B irret 

William ¢ 


NEW JERSEY 
R. P. Con 


rer & 
Providence 


win & Co Reeves & McTure 


UTAH: 
E. W 
Hugh 


Wilso 
Anderson, > 


ichester. 


, 


al 


VIRGINIA: 


NORTH DAKOTA 
W. A. Gordo: i} 


owner 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


yus, Charles 


t La 


Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 


. Robert Lee Traylor, 
& Hawley, Buffalo. e 
Clark, is & Groves, 
Buffal 
James A 


lenry 


rT a TON 
Baker 

Walecs J. Ball, Ta 
Watson, Hanford & 


Arthur D 


, Buffalo. 

, Watertown 
deville, Olean, 
, Rochester 
Auburn. 
and, Syracuse 


lones, 
Emmet Rhodes, 
H. W. Gree 


: ba ag aoe 
NORTH CAROLINA: Ts t 


i 


1 
} 


Seattle. 


Richmond. 


yma 


"| 
~eattie. 


pokane 








AJORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LONDON, 


te 


O} 
as and Southern 

epartments, 

33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


sorge W. Babb, Manager. 
T, A, Ralston, Sub- Manager. 








Walker 1 , Wilmington. 
42ND YEAR 


ife insurance 


Aonel *; OF NEW YORK 


CEORCE E. IDE, PRESIDENT. 
“ADMITTED ASSETS. $13.370,863. 
POLICY. RESERVE. &c.. $11,103.912. 
<DIVIDEND-ENDQWMENT FUND $ 856.819.: 
‘CONTINGENT FUND. $ . 100.000 
7 ET, SURPLUS... $ 1,310,132. 


$59,646,669. 








fom 


INCREASE 
° 


8.33 
8.25 





THE canada 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Purely Mutual and Transacts Business only in the United States. 





Statement, January I, 1902. 


LOW 
MORTALITY. 


NO 
* acces neta P  $)282,2 REBATING 
ECONOMICAL [| see sida lacreabtiaics an Su. PERMITTED 


MANAGEMENT. 











BEST RESULTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. MOST ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 


Business Accepted Only from Regular Agents of the Company. 


For Further Information, or an Agency, address: 


WILLARD MERRILL 
Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL LIFE The Mutual Benefit 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


O. D. Clark, Secretary. NEWARK, N. J. 


. B. Estee, Superintendent. 





FREDERIOK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 


Asneta 22,3%4,263.37; Gain, 193.534. 
ASSETS ( Market Values), Jan. 1, 1902. . $78,410,549.66 
Surplus, 2,330,212.37; Gain, 144.614. ASSE farket Values), Ja 1 os ‘ 


Insurance, 108,573,050.00; Gain, 111.364, LIABILITIES aa : 71,933,206.07 


t Modern, Proftit-Sharing, Non-For- SURPLUS 477,343.59 
fe, Term, Endowment and 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men, 


he MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ONTAIN 


JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, Special! and Peculiar Advantages 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. iH. 

Which are not combined in the 
GEORGE P. DEWEY, Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY 








